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NEW  OYSTER  HARVESTER 
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A  new  oyster  harvester  machine  was  demonstrated  for  the  first  time 
in  Louisiana  waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand  Pass  the  first  week  in 
February  and  was  witnessed  by  leading  fishery  officials  from  all  parts 
of  the  nation.  Louisiana  was  selected  for  the  demonstration  because  of 
its  prominence  in  the  oyster  field.  The  oyster  machine  loaded  on  a  large 
barge   is  seen    in   operation    in  the  above   photograph. 

Other   photographs  and   details  will    be  found   on    page  3. 


FUR  SALES  FROM  STATE  REFUGES 
LIKELY  TO  SET  NEW  HIGH  RECORD 


Out  of  seven  public  auction 
sales  held  thus  far  this  season, 
up  through  February  3rd,  on  furs 
from  state  owned  game  preserves, 
a  total  of  $222,093.62  has  been 
realized,  which  has  already  ex- 
ceeded the  $181,349.80  received 
during  the  record  breaking  1946- 
47  season.  With  at  least  two  or 
perhaps  three  more  sales  to  be 
held,  it  is  expected  that  total  sales 
of  furs  from  state  preserves  may 
well  establish  an  all  time  high 
record  for  Louisiana. 

Out  of  the  seven  public  sales 
held  thus  far,  four  were  held  in 
New  Iberia  at  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Department  warehouse, 
representing  the  catch  of  furs 
from  Marsh  Island,  State  Wildlife 


and  Rockefeller  refuges.  Three 
public  sales  have  been  held  in  New 
Orleans  representing  the  catch  of 
furs  from  the  Pass-a-Loutre  pub- 
lic shooting  grounds  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Total  sales  from  Pass-a-Loutre 
shooting  grounds  furs  have 
amounted  to  $12, 906.55,  while 
total  sales  thus  far  from  Marsh 
Island,  State  Wildlife  and  Rock- 
feller  refuges  have  amounted  to 
$209,188.07. 

Trappers  participating  in  the 
catch  on  these  state  preserves  re- 
ceived 65  per  cent  of  the  total 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  furs 
while  the  Fur  and  Refuge  Division 
of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
(Continued  on  Page  8,  Column  1) 


GOOD  SPORTSMEN  CLUBS  HELP  CUT 
DOWN  TOTAL  OF  GAME  VIOLATIONS 


One  Hundred  Twenty 
Five  Million  Is 
Nation's  Fur  Value 

During  the  1946-47  trapping 
season,  fur-bearing  animals  valued 
at  more  than  $125,000,000  were 
taken  by  trappers,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
In  Wildlife  leaflet  298,  Frank' 
Ashbrook  of  the  Service  points  out 
that  fur  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  still  on  the  increase  and 
that  we  now  face  the  alternative 
of  being  more  active  in  fur  ani- 
mal conservation  and  restoration 
or  of  becoming  still  further  de- 
pendent upon  furs  of  foreign 
origin. 

One-sixth  of  the  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals, chiefly  silver  fox,  mink,  and 
their  mutations,  are  raised  in  cap- 
tivity. 

The  number  one  producer  of 
furs  in  the  United  States  is  Loui- 
siana, with  8,500,000  pelts  taken 
during  the  past  season.  More  than 
8,000,000  of  the  total  were  musk- 
rats  produced  on  the  Louisiana 
coastal  and  delta  marshes.  A  large 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Loui- 
siana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment is  produced  by  furs,  the 
state  requiring  a  severance  tax  on 
each  pelt  shipped.  All  Louisiana 
furs  are  identified  with  tags  fur- 
nished by  the  Fur  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries. 

Following  Louisiana's  stagger- 
ing 8,500,000  pelts  are  Minnesota 
with  1.900,000;  Texas,  1,058,000; 
Ohio,  957,000. 

TOTAL  OF   55  ARRESTS 
MADE  DURING  JANUARY 

Wildlife  enforcement  agents 
made  a  total  of  55  arrests  during 
the  month  of  January.  The  arrests 
covered  a  large  variety  of  viola- 
tions ranging  from  hunting  deer 
during  closed  season  to  possessing 
shrimp  during  closed  season. 


Decrease  in  the  number  of  ar- 
rests for  violations  of  fish  and 
game  regulations  is  attributed  in 
large  part  to  the  excellent  work 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
organized  sportsmen  groups  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  in  sections  that  have  the  most 
active  sportsmen  groups,  violations 
and  arrests  are  the  least,  while 
on  the  other  hand  in  areas  where 
sportsmen  are  not  organized  or 
are  not  very  active,  violations  and 
arrests  are  greater. 

An  example  of  how  an  active 
and  well  organized  sportsmen  club 
helps  to  hold  down  violations  is  in 
Madison  Parish  where  the  Madison 
Parish  Sportsmen's  Club  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  organized 
and  most  effective  groups  of  its 
kind  in  Louisiana.  In  that  parish, 
in  December,  1946,  during  the 
height  of  the  hunting  season,  there 
were  a  total  of  47  arrests,  while 
in  December'  1947,  also  during  the 
height  of  the  hunting  season, 
there  were  no  arrests.  People  in 
Madison  Parish  attribute  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  arrests  not  on 
the  laxity  of  wildlife  enforcement 
agents  who  were  just  as  much  on 
the  job  as  ever  before,  but  largely 
to  the  effective  cooperation  and 
work  of  the  Madison  Parish  Sports- 
men's Club. 

Typical  of  this  sentiment  of 
Madison  Parish  citizens  is  a  state- 
ment issued  recently  by  Wm.  O. 
Ewing,  Jr.,  Manager  of  the  Madi- 
son Parish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
who  stated  "that  this  wonderful 
record  is  a  credit  to  the  Madison 
Sportsmen  Club  for  their  hard  ef- 
forts in  helping  to  protect  our 
game.  Our  club  is  a  strong,  if 
not  stronger  than  any  other  in  this 
state  and  we  are  extremely  proud 
of  this  record". 

One  big  reason  for  this  record  in 
Madison  Parish,  and  the  same  ap- 
plies to  East  Carroll  Parish,  and 
other  sections  where  there  are 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Column  3) 
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5  Parishes  Share 
In  Receipts  of 
Kisatchie  Forest 

J.  Herbert  Stone,  Regional  For- 
ester, U.  S.  Forest  Service,  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  has  announced  that 
$42,788.71  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  State  Treasurer  of  Louisiana, 
25%  of  the  fiscal  year  1947  re- 
ceipts on  the  Kisatchie  National 
Forest.  It  will  be  distributed  to 
the  5  parishes  in  which  the  for- 
ests are  located  in  proportion  to 
the  National  Forest  area  in  each 
parish.  In  addition  to  these  pay- 
ments, 10%  of  the  gross  receipts 
are  returned  to  the  Forests  each 
year  for  construction  and  repair 
of  roads.  This  year  the  return  for 
roads  will  be  approximately  $17,- 
000.00. 

These  payments  are  made  in  lieu 
of  taxes  and  are  in  addition  to 
Federal  funds  allotted  to  the  State 
Division  of  Forestry  and  the  Ex- 
tension Service  to  assist  in  forest 
fire  control,  tree  planting  and 
farm  forestry.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1947,  Louisiana  received  for  this 
work  $213,225. 

Hugh  S.  Redding,  Supervisor  of 
the  Kisatchie  National  Forests 
in  a  simultaneous  announcement, 
points  out  that  payments  to  par- 
ishes of  part  of  each  year's  re- 
ceipts will  increase  until  they  will 
ultimately  provide  a  substantial 
part  of  the  income  of  parishes  hav- 
ing a  large  acreage  of  National 
Forest  land.  The  receipts  include 
small  amounts  from  the  lease  of 
special  land  uses  but  are  primarily 
derived  from  the  sale  of  timber 
on  the  stump.  Most  of  the  land  in 
the  National  Forests  was  at  one 
time  completely  cut  over  and  pro- 
vided little  revenue.  This  land  has 
been  protected  from  fire  and  other 
destructive  agencies  and  much  of 
it  planted.  Each  year  part  of  the 
timber  growth  is  sold  and  cut  and 
a  part  is  held  to  add  to  the  grow- 
ing stock.  The  amount  of  timber 
grown   is  greater   each  year   thus 


increasing  the  income  from  timber 
sales. 

Of  even  greater  importance  to 
the  communities  on  and  near  the 
National  Forests  is  the  continually 
increasing  amount  of  steady  em- 
ployment provided  by  the  private 
firms  that  cut  and  process  the 
timber.  One  of  the  main  objectives 
of  the  management  of  the  Kisat- 
chie National  Forest  is  to  provide 
a  large  scale  businesslike  example 
of  perpetual  operation  and  stable 
communities.  Timber,  water,  wild- 
life and  recreation  are  all  de- 
veloped on  the  National  Forests 
for  the  maximum  benefit  to  the 
people  on  a  long-time  basis. 

The  acreage  of  National  Forest 
land    by    parishes    embracing    the 
Kisatchie  National  Forest  in  Loui- 
siana, is  shown  in  the  table  below. 
Net  Forest 
Parish  Area-Acres 

Grant 139,019 

Natchitoches  124,995 

Rapides  83,137 

Vernon    82,301 

Winn  110,637 


Total   540,089 

Alligators  Not 
Protected  in 
14  Parishes 

Since  the  adoption  of  a  resolu- 
tion by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration at  its  last  convention 
favoring  a  closed  season  on  alli- 
gators in  Louisiana,  there  has  been 
numerous  questions  as  to  the  pres- 
ent laws  on  the  statute  books  per- 
taining to  alligators.  Checking 
over  the  law  books  reveals  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  alligators: 

Under  existing  laws,  alligators 
are  classed  as  outlaw  quadrupeds 
in  certain  parishes,  and  the  law 
says  they  may  be  destroyed  at  will 
at  any  time  in  the  following  par- 
ishes : 

St.  Tammany,  St.  Bernard, 
Plaquemines,    Orleans,    Jefferson, 


St.  James,  St.  John,  St.  Charles, 
Lafourche,  Terrebonne,  St.  Mary, 
Iberia,  Vermilion  and  Cameron. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  sever- 
ance tax  levied  on  the  skins  of 
alligators  taken  within  the  state, 
which  is  graduated  according  to 
the  size  of  the  skin,  as  follows:  on 
each  skin  of  not  over  five  feet, 
2  cents;  on  each  skin  of  over  five 
feet  but  not  over  ten  feet,  5  cents; 
and  on  each  skin  over  ten  feet, 
25  cents. 

Before  anyone  can  ship  any  alli- 
gator skin  out  of  the  state,  they 
must  obtain  from  the  Department 
of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  a  tag 
to  be  attached  to  such  shipment, 
and  such  tag  is  required  to  carry 
full  information  about  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  so  shipped, 
and  postoffices  and  express  offices 
are  asked  not  to  accept  any  such 
shipments  out  of  the  state  unless 
such  packages  carry  these  tags. 

Good  Sportsmen 
Clubs  Help  Cut 
Game  Violations 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
strong  sportsmen  clubs,  is  the  close 
working  alliance  these  organiza- 
tions have  with  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  government  in  their  respec- 
tive parishes. 

In  both  Madison  and  East  Car- 
roll Pai'ishes,  for  example,  Judge 
Frank  Voelker,  Judge  of  the  Sixth 
Judicial  District,  which  comprises 
these  two  parishes  as  well  as 
Tensas,  has  worked  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  sportsmen 
groups.  Judge  Voelker  frequently 
consults  with  the  sportsmen  or- 
ganizations in  his  district  on  viola- 
tion problems  that  appear  in  his 
c  o  u  r  t.  The  arrangement  has 
worked  out  very  nicely  and  gener- 
ally with  sportsmen  in  those  areas 
backing  up  the  law  enforcement 
officers  and  the  judiciary,  the  re- 
sults have  been  stiff  penalties  for 
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those  who  are  apprehended  and 
above  all  it  has  gone  a  long  way 
in  lessening  violations  because  of 
the  three-way  working  cooperation 
between  the  organized  sportsmen, 
the  enforcement  agent  and  the 
judicial  branch. 



SWEET,    SWEET   CHARITY 
(From    Opelousas    World) 

April  and  May  were  unusualy 
fortunate  months  for  inmates  of 
Louisiana  hospitals,  orphanages 
and  charitable  institutions. 

The  department  of  wildlife  and 
fisheries  has  reported  that  "thous- 
ands of  pounds"  of  bull  frogs, 
confiscated  by  game  agents  be- 
cause of  the  closed  season  during 
those  months,  were  turned  over  to 
the  institutions. 

Fried  bullfrog  leg  is  one  of  the 
tastiest  dishes  that  can  be  set  be- 
fore mankind — king  or  peasant. 

Not  quite  a  fish,  not  quite  a 
meat,  "sweet"  and  succulent,  Loui- 
siana's bull  frog  is  a  gourmet's 
dream. 

If  the  state's  plan  be  charity, 
then  charity  is  indeed  sweet. 
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NEW  OYSTER  HARVESTER  IS 

DEMONSTRATED  IN  LOUISIANA 


A  new  mechanical  oyster  har- 
vester machine,  which  experts 
claim  may  prove  a  boon  to  the 
oyster  industry,  was  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  in  Louisiana 
waters  in  the  vicinity  of  Grand 
Pass  the  first  week  in  February 
and  was  witnessed  by  fishery  of- 
ficials from  all  parts  of  the  nation. 
Louisiana  was  selected  for  the  first 
public  demonstration  because  of 
its  prominence  in  the  oyster  indus- 
try, and  details  of  the  demonstra- 
tion were  arranged  by  officials  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Department. 

The  machine  invented  by  A.  M. 
Brown,  mechanical  engineer  of 
Mobile,  has  been  taken  over  by 
a  company  headed  by  Dr.  A.  E. 
Hopkins,  who  for  20  years  was 
aquatic  biologist  for  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
nation's  foremost  oyster  authori- 
ties. 

In  the  demonstration  in  Loui- 
siana and  in  previous  private  tests, 
the  machine  has  successfully  dem- 
onstrated that  it  can  do  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Does  not  bury  or  kill  oysters 
or  disturb  beds  contiguous  to  area 
being  harvested.  Spring  actuated 
rakes  and  knee  action  type  front 
crawl  wheels  insure  shallow  or 
deep  harvesting  and  minimum  dis- 
turbance  of   oyster  beds. 


2.  Device  is  equipped  with  high 
pressure  spray  from  centrifugal 
pump  and  harvested  oysters  and 
shells  are  thoroughly  cleaned.  The 
continuous  motion  of  the  rakes, 
cultivates  soil  after  harvesting, 
and  shells  and  culls  are  reseeded 
continuously  behind  barge  on 
which  the  machine  is  hauled.  Sala- 
ble oysters  are  removed  from  con- 
tinuous belt  by  "cullers"  and  con- 
tinuous reseeding  is  accomplished 
coincident  with  harvesting.  Since 
shells  and  culls  are  cleaned  by 
spray  they  are  most  receptive  to 
attachments  of  new  oyster  spat. 

3.  Device  can  operate  in  any 
weather.  Lessens  drudgery  of  labor 
and  creates  more  secure  jobs.  The 
40  inch  wide,  12  foot  model  can 
harvest  600  barrels  of  salable 
oysters  per  day.  Machine  models 
can  be  built  larger  or  smaller  de- 
pending on  the  area  where  they 
are  to  be  used.  Shells  and  culls 
harvested  in  the  operation  are  con- 
tinuously reseeded  and  shells  car- 
ried as  ballast  are  also  used  in  the 
reseeding   process. 

4.  Works  as  well  with  clams  as 
with  oysters. 

5.  Works  in  depths  beyond  eco- 
nomic value  of  hand  tong  opera- 
tions. 

6.  Can  be  used  as  "soundings" 
device  to  indicate  density  of  oyster 
beds  and  portions  requiring  seed- 
ing.   Shells  thrown   ahead   of  ma- 


This    is   a   closeup    of  the   stee 
deposit    them    on    the    barge,    after    c 
spray  from  a   centrifugal    pump. 


ongs   which    dig    out  the   oysters  and 
leaning    them    under    a    high-pressure 


chine  when  harvester  was  not  pro- 
ducing oysters  were  retrieved 
under  repeated  tests. 

7.  Power  from  small  gas  engine 
actuates  spray  pump  and  chain 
belt  providing  low  maintenance 
cost. 

According  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  one 
of  the  main  uses  of  the  machine 
would  be   in   its  ability  to  gather 


The  harvesting  rig  of  the  machine  is  on  the  right  end  of  the  35-foot  steel  barge  which  was  used  in 
the  demonstration.  It  consists  of  a  wide,  endless  chain  with  steel  tongs  which  scoop  up  the  oysters  and 
dumps  them  on  the  barge.  According  to  the  inventor,  the  machine  is  said  to  be  able  to  harvest  600  barrels 
of   saleable   oysters   per   day   and   can   be   used   to   gather   seed   oysters  for  transplanting. 


in  large  quantities  of  "coo  a'~ 
oysters,  those  used  to  seed  beds. 
In  their  present  state  the  coon 
oysters  have  no  use  whatsoever, 
Dr.  Hopkins  stated,  because  they 
are  produced  in  such  large  num- 
bers on  the  natural  reefs  that 
there  isn't  enough  food  in  the 
water  to  keep  them  alive.  By  gath- 
ering them  and  moving  them  to 
hard-bottom  land  the  natural 
oyster  grounds  of  the  state  can  be 
extended  tremendously.  Millions 
of  "coon"  oysters  could  be  brought 
to  full  growth  by  use  of  the 
mechanical  device,  the  biologist 
said. 

Those  who  witnessed  the  dem- 
onstration included  Dr.  Lewis  Rad- 
cliffe,  Washington,  D.  C,  director 
of  the  Oyster  Institute  of  North 
America;  John  E.  Clark,  chairman 
of  the  Maryland  department  of 
tidewater  fisheries;  Richard  Nel- 
son, Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  manager 
of  the  Warren  Oyster  Company; 
J.  S.  Hayes,  Bay  City,  Ore.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hayes  Oyster  Com- 
pany; Joseph  B.  Glancy,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  Blue 
Points  Company;  E.  Sehjott  and 
Perry  Prescott,  representing  the 
Alabama  conservation  department; 
James  N.  McConnell,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Oysters  and  Water- 
bottoms  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Department;  Dr. 
James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  chief 
biologist  for  the  Louisiana  depart- 
ment of  wild  life  and  fisheries; 
Dr.  S.  Malcolm  Owens,  special 
oyster  biologist  for  the  Louisiana 
department,  and  Dr.  H.  A.  Mackie, 
of  the  Texas  A.  and  M.  Research 
Foundation. 
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DO-TO  RE5TOREJT-IF 
GIVEN  A  CHANCE . 


GIVE  NATURE  A  CHANGE 


By  E.  Sydney  Stephens,  dean 
of  Missouri  conservationists, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Mis- 
souri Conservation  Commission, 
and  father  of  that  state's  non- 
political  conservation  program. 

Look  at  these  pictures!  Particu- 
larly the  upper  one!  Does  it  mean 
anything  to  you?  Whether  you  live 
on  Park  Avenue  or  in  Saskatoon, 
on  Miami  Beach  or  in  Moose  Jaw, 
it  shows  what  is  happening  to  you. 
It  pictures  the  desolation  caused 
by  the  erosion  of  the  soil. 

Don't  say  that  you  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  soil;  that  you  are 
not  a  farmer  and  therefore  not 
interested  in  such  matters.  The 
orange  juice,  toast,  bacon  and  eggs 
which  you  had  for  breakfast  did 
not  come  from  the  grocery  store; 
the  clothes  which  you  have  on  did 
not  come  from  the  clothier;  the 
house  in  which  you  live  did  not 
come  from  the  lumber  yard;  they 
all  came  from  the  soil,  and  the 
soil  is  tragically  disappearing. 

Don't  say  that  it  can't  happen 
here.  It  is  happening  here!  It  is 
happening  because  too  many  peo- 
ple, like  you,  are  giving  it  no  at- 
tention. You  leave  it  to  the  farmer 
and  the  farm  agencies,  but  they 
cannot  do  the  job  alone  unless 
and  until  all  the  people,  young  and 
old,  rural  and  urban,  concern 
themselves  with  the  conservation 
and  restoration  of  the  soil.  Your 


children  and  theirs,  and  perhaps 
you,  will  live  to  suffer  the  tragic 
consequences  of  what  is  happen- 
ing progressively  to  the  most  vital 
resources  of  human  beings.  Pork, 
beef  and  mutton  cannot  be  pro- 
duced on  sterile  soil;  neither  can 
corn,  or  wheat,  or  oats.  They  are 
the  things  which  you  live  by.  You 
should  be  giving  them  your  at- 
tention. 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  A 
lot.  Farmers  and  farm  agencies 
cannot   save   the   soil   alone.    That 


Editor's  Note:  The  cartoon 
above  by  J.  N.  "Ding"  Darling, 
and  the  accompanying  article 
supplementing  it,  is  another  in 
a  series  of  such  features  being 
run  as  an  educational  service 
by  this  publication.  The  cartoon 
and  article  has  also  been  made 
available  to  Louisiana  news- 
papers in  the  interest  of  con- 
servation  education. 


must  be  done  by  the  cooperation, 
the  aid,  and  the  demand  of  all  the 
people. 

Where  can  you  turn  to  be  help- 
ful? To  any  farmer,  to  any  farm 
agency,  to  any  conservation 
agency — and  they  are  all  every- 
where about  you. 

Give  nature  a  chance  to  con- 
serve and  restore  the  soil.  Then 
you  will  have  a  scene  like  that  in 


Highest  Courts  in  Land  Uphold  Principle 
of  Fish  and  Game  Legislation 


(Editor's  Note: — Many  of  our  good  citizens  may 
imagine  that  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  Louisiana  are  new 
and  exceptional,  and,  may  be  devised  to  harrass  the  people,  or 
merely  to  obtain  revenue.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note 
that  many  of  the  conservation  laws  Louisiana  now  has  on 
its  statute  books  are  similar  to  laws  which  in  some  instances, 
were  enacted  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  other  states  and 
upheld  by  various  courts.  We  thought  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  publish  excerpts  of  decisions  on  conservation  laws  rend- 
ered by  the  highest  courts  in  the  land.  This  information, 
which  will  be  published  from  time  to  time,  as  a  new  feature 
in  this  publication,  has  been  compiled  for  us  by  Harry  P. 
Gamble,  Sr.,  counsel  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  De- 
partment.) 

"It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  that  neither  game  nor  fish 
should  be  wasted  or  destroyed  and  that  both  should  be  carefully 
protected,  especially  during  the  breeding  seasons.  Without  pro- 
tection the  fish  and  game  will  soon  disappear  and  the  people 
thus  deprived  of  an  important  source  of  food  supply  as  well 
as  a  delightful  recreation  which  promotes  health  and  prolongs 
life.  The  protection  of  game  falls  within  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  the  police  power,  because  it  is  directly  connected  with  the 
public  welfare  *  *".  So  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
in  1904,  upholding  a  New  York  game  and  fish  law  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  that  State  in  1900,  under  which  civil  judgments 
might  be  recovered  from  offenders,  as  well  as  punishing  them 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  case  is  reported  in  72  N.E.  p.  505. 

*  *      *      * 

"All  wild  game  within  the  borders  of  the  State  belongs  to 
the  people  of  the  State  and  not  to  private  individuals  *  *  *".  So 
said  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana  in  1922  upholding  a  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature.  Case  of  Lacoste  v.  Department  of 
Conservation,  reported  in  151  La.  Reports,  p.   909. 

*  *      *      * 

"It  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  preserve  the  fisheries  of  the 
State  from  extinction,  by  prohibiting  exhaustive  methods  of  fish- 
ing, or  the  use  of  such  destructive  instruments  as  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  extermination  of  the  young  as  well  as  the  mature 
fish."  So  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  March, 
1894,  in  a  case  upholding  a  New  York  law  passed  by  the  New 
York  Legislature  in   1880.  Case  reported  in   38  L.E.  page   385. 

"The  general  right  of  the  government  to  protect  wild  ani- 
mals is  too  well  established  now  to  be  called  in  question.  Their 
ownership  is  the  State  in  its  sovereignty  capacity  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people.  Their  preservation  is  a  matter  of  public  interest. 
They  are  a  species  of  natural  wealth  which  without  special  pro- 
tection would  be  destroyed.  Everywhere  and  at  all  times  gov- 
ernments have  assumed  the  right  to  prescribe  power  and  when 
may  be  taken  or  killed."  So  said  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
upholding  a  law  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  in  1900 
to  protect  against  the  extermination  of  beaver.  Barratt  v.  State 
(1917),  220  N.Y.  423,  116  N.E.  99. 


the  lower  picture.  Barren  fields 
will  turn  green,  trees  will  grow, 
clear  streams  will  flow,  farm  ani- 
mals will  prosper,  wildlife  will  re- 
appear, and  food  will  be  more 
abundant  for  them  and  for  you — 
and  cheaper. 

It  has  been  proven  in  a  few 
places  that  nature  will  restore  the 
soil  and  its  products,  but  it  will 
need  help — your  help.  Think  about 
it — do  something  about  it! 

The  largest  bird  found  com- 
monly along  our  southern  coasts 
is  the  Brown  Pelican.  It  is  four 
or  more  feet  in  length  and  has  a 
bill  a  foot  long. 


TOTAL  OF   53,490  DUCK 
STAMPS  SOLD  LAST  YEAR 

A  total  of  53,490  duck  stamps 
were  sold  in  Louisiana  during 
1947,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Duck  stamps 
are  required  of  those  who  shoot 
ducks  and  geese. 

Total  number  of  hunting  licenses 
sold  throughout  the  nation  reached 
the  incredible  peak  of  12,066,736, 
and  total  revenue  produced 
amounted  to  $28,557,447. 

This  far  surpassed  the  previous 
record  set  in  1946  when  9,854,000 
licenses  were  sold  in  the  48  states, 
producing  $19,805,000  in  revenue. 
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Five 


MECHANICAL  OYSTERING 
(From    New   Orleans    States) 

Hand  tonging  of  oysters  is  as 
picturesque  in  its  way  as  hand 
looming.  Yet  hand  tonging  no 
more  meets  exactions  of  the  sea- 
food industry  than  hand  looming 
does  the  textile  industry. 

With  that  realization,  wide- 
spread interest  centers  on  the 
mechanical  harvesting  of  oysters. 
An  "oyster  hoister"  has  been  put 
through  its  paces  at  Grand  Pass 
under  auspices  of  the  state's  wild- 
life and  fisheries  department  to 
demonstrate  efficiency  of  oyster 
harvest,    doing    the    work    of    100 


men   and  providing   means  to   re- 
plant  oyster   beds. 

Up  in  New  England  waters 
another  mechanical  harvester, 
roughly  described  as  a  "seagoing 
vacuum  cleaner,"  also  made  its 
bow  recently.  Oyster  dredges  have 
already  been  used  in  many  sec- 
tions. All  this  attention  to  the 
streamlining  of  oystering  bodes 
good  for  seafood  industry  and 
epicure   alike. 

All  bumble  bees  die  in  the  win- 
ter, except  the  queen  bee.  She 
alone  survives  to  produce  another 
generation. 


TRAPPING  PICTURES  ARE 
TAKEN   FOR  MAGAZINES 

To  answer  numerous  inquiries 
on  the  huge  fur  industry  in  Loui- 
siana and  to  help  supply  informa- 
tion and  pictures  for  national  pub- 
lications, the  New  Orleans  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce  recently  took 
pictures  of  trapping  activities  on 
the  State  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Ver- 
milion Parish. 

Accompanied  by  Robert  D. 
Landry,  field  supervisor  of  the  Fur 
and  Refuge  Division  of  the  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Department, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Burke,  publicity  assist- 


ant and  Mr.  Michale  Kirk,  photog- 
rapher for  the  New  Orleans  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce,  spent  an 
entire  day  on  State  Wildlife  Re- 
fuge in  January  where  pictures 
were  made  of  the  entire  procedure 
of  trapping  activities,  from  setting 
the  trap  to  drying  and  stretching 
the  fur  pelts. 

The  kiwi  bird  of  New  Zealand 
is  a  smart  fellow.  Knowing  that 
worms  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  it  is  raining,  he  imi- 
tates the  sound  of  rain  by  stamp- 
ing on  the  ground  with  his  feet, 
thereby  decoying  up  a  meal. 


Before  and  After  Scenes  at  Grand  Pass  Oyster  Laboratory 


To  the  right  is  a 
view  of  the  Oyster 
Laboratory  of  the 
Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Depart- 
ment located  at  the 
north-west  bound- 
ary  of  Grand 
Pass.  Experimental 
tanks  and  cistern 
are  seen  in  the 
foreground.  The 
biological  labora- 
tory within  the 
building  was  mod- 
ernly  equipped. 


This  view  shows  what  was  left  of 
the  Oyster  Laboratory  following 
the  hurricane  which  swept  the 
Gulf  Coast  last  September.  Not 
even  a  piece  of  lumber  was  left 
and  everything  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. Total  damage  to  building 
and  laboratory  eqiuppment  is  esti- 
mated at  $30,000.  Plans  are  under 
way  to  rebuild  the  laboratory  as 
soon  as  practical. 
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The  Urgency  of  Conservation  Education 


By  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN 

President,  New  York  Zoological  Society 


Ther  are  two  major  threats  in 
the  world  today  either  one  of 
which  would  cause  incalculable 
loss  of  human  life,  if  not  the 
breakdown  of  the  entire  structure 
of  our  civilization.  The  first  is 
the  misuse  of  atomic  energy.  Now 
that  everybody  everywhere  knows 
about  it,  presumably  steps  will  be 
taken  to  ward  off  that  perilous 
danger.  The  other  is  the  continu- 
ing destruction  of  the  earth's  nat- 
ural living  resources,  human 
beings,  wildlife,  forests,  soil,  water 
sources.  The  good  earth  may  be 
able  to  get  along  without  man.  It 
did  so  for  many  long  ages,  and 
could  again.  Man,  however,  can- 
not get  along  without  the  good 
earth,  without  all  the  natural  liv- 
ing things  on  this  earth,  the  things 
that  conservationists  refer  to  as 
renewable  resources:  forests,  ani- 
mal life,  soils  and  waters.  Every 
conservationist  knows  that  these 
are  all  inter-related  and  inter-de- 
pendent. The  general  public  does 
not  know  this  fact;  few  industrial 
corporations  and  legislators  know 
it.  Our  government  and  other  gov- 
ernments give  no  evidence  that 
they  realize  the  extremity  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation 
throughout  the  world. 
Conservation  Is  Cornerstone 

The  third  of  the  four  freedoms, 
freedom  from  want;  Dumbarton 
Oaks;  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence; the  U.  N.  0.  meetings;  all 
of  these  reachings  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit  for  a  better  world 
can  well  prove  futile  unless  the 
conservation  of  renewable  re- 
sources becomes  a  cornerstone  of 
cooperative  effort  of  governments 
and  people  alike.  Time  is  running 
out.  Human  populations  are  in- 
creasing while  life  resources  are 
decreasing. 

Strong  efforts  are  being  made 
in  this  country  through  certain  de- 
partments of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  by  numerous  state  and 
private  agencies,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  One  widespread  cure  is  to 
be  found  in  education.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  only  cure.  It  is,  in  any  event, 
one  of  the  major  cures. 

The  essence  of  man's  situation 
is  slowly  becoming  obvious.  His 
physical  adaptability,  in  the  pat- 
tern of  biological  history,  pro- 
vided, until  recently,  its  own 
guarantee  of  his  survival.  The 
characterizing  of  a  man  as  a  gen- 
eralized type,  and  therefore  as  one 
most  capable  of  adaptation  to 
changing  conditions,  seems  illogi- 
cal now,  outdated  by  the  course  of 
events  of  even  the  last  few  dec- 
ades. Today  one  cannot  think  of 


man  as  detached  from  the  environ- 
ment that  he  himself  has  created. 
True,  one  never  actually  was  jus- 
tified in  doing  so.  Yet,  even  as 
recently  as  the  latter  years  of  the 
last  century,  the  projections  of 
man's  mind  in  the  form  of  physical 
changes  he  was  effecting  on  the 
earth  itself,  were  not  of  sufficient 
extent  to  be  recognized  as  a  new 
and  profound  change  in  the  evolu- 
tion and  in  the  destiny  of  man- 
kind. The  groundwork  had  been 
laid  in  earlier  centuries.  The  world- 
shaking  explosion  has  occurred  in 
this  one.  Man's  mind-extensions, 
the  mechanical,  chemical  and  elec- 
trical   sciences,    are    changing   the 


The  author  of  this  article, 
Fairfield  Osborn  is  President 
of  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society.  He  is  a  distinguished 
author,  lecturer  and  editor, 
and  has  been  head  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  since 
1940. 

Famed  for  his  lectures  on 
conservation  and  conservation 
education,  Mr.  Osborn  has  a 
background  that  is  rich  in 
training  and  experience.  The 
article  reprinted  here  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Metropolitan 
Detroit  Science  Review. 


earth.     Man   is   becoming   for  the 

first  time  a  large  scale  geological 

force. 

Destruction  Must  Be  Stopped 

It  is  clear  that  the  present 
world-wide  disturbances  in  human 
civilization  are  the  result  in  large 
part  of  the  havoc  that  man  is  work- 
ing upon  his  natural  environment. 
These  disturbances  will  unques- 
tionably increase  in  violence,  even 
to  the  point  of  social  disintegra- 
tion, if  the  present  velocity  of  de- 
struction of  the  earth's  living 
resources  continues.  Man  has  it  in 
his  power  to  stop  this  havoc.  He 
also  still  has  it  in  his  power  to 
remedy  enough  of  the  damage  that 
he  has  caused  to  permit  the  sur- 
vival of  his  civilization.  Will  he 
do  it,  and  will  he  do  it  in  time? 

Man  has  exchanged  the  safety 
and  the  flexibility  of  generalized 
characteristics,  which  since  his 
primitive  days  have  assured  his 
survival,  for  extreme  socialization. 
Through  the  development  of  the 
physical  sciences,  funnelled  into 
vast  industrial  systems,  he  has  cre- 
ated and  continues  to  create  new 
environments,  new  conditions. 
These  extensions  of  his  mind  fer- 
tility and  mind-restlessness  are 
super-imposed,  like  crusts,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  choking  his  life 


sources.  The  conditions  under 
which  he  must  live  are  constantly 
changing,  he  himself  is  the  cause 
of  the  changes.  He  has  almost  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  living 
resources  of  his  life  are  derived 
from  his  earth-home  and  not  from 
his  mind-power. 

With  one  hand  he  harnesses 
great  waters,  with  the  other  he 
dries  up  the  water  sources.  He 
must  change  with  the  changing 
conditions  or  perish.  He  conquers 
a  continent  and  within  a  century 
lays  much  of  it  into  barren  waste. 
He  must  move  to  find  a  new  and 
unspoiled  land.  He  must,  he  must 
— but  where?  His  numbers  are  in- 
creasing, starvation  taunts  him. 
Even  after  his  wars  too  many  are 
left  alive.  He  causes  the  life- 
giving  soils  for  his  crops  to  wash 
into  the  oceans.  He  falls  back  on 
palliatives  and  calls  upon  a  host 
of  chemists  to  invent  substitutes 
for  the  organized  processes  of  Na- 
ture. Can  they  do  this?  Can  his 
chemists  dismiss  Nature  and  take 
over  the  operation  of  the  earth? 
He  hopes  so.  Hope  turns  to  con- 
viction. They  must,  or  he  perishes. 
Is  he  not  Nature's  "crowning 
glory"?  Can  he  not  turn  away 
from  his  Creator?  He  has  seem- 
ingly discovered  the  secrets  of  the 
universe.  What  need,  then,  to  live 
by  its  principles? 

No    New   Lands    to   Conquer 

The  peoples  of  the  earth, 
whether  they  will  it  so  or  not,  are 
bound  together  today  by  common 
interests  and  needs,  the  most  basic 
of  which  are  food  supply  and  other 
primary  living  requirements.  These 
all  come  from  Nature  and  from 
Nature  alone,  from  the  forests,  the 
soils,  and  the  waterways.  Man's 
problem  in  his  earliest,  dimmest, 
most  far  away  days  was  obtaining 
a  living  from  these  elements.  The 
wheel  of  human  destiny  seems  to 
turn,  but  the  basic  facts  of  life 
remain  constant.  Man's  initial 
problem  is  still  with  him:  can  he 
obtain  a  living  from  Nature?  The 
population  of  the  earth  has  in- 
creased four  times  within  the  last 
three  centuries  and  doubled  even 
within  the  last  one.  Human  civili- 
zation has  permeated  every  living 
area  of  the  earth's  surface.  Vast 
fertile  areas  in  various  parts  of 
the  earth  have  been  injured  by 
man,  many  of  them  so  ruined  that 
they  have  become  deserts  and 
uninhabitable.  In  such  places 
flourishing  civilizations  have  dis- 
appeared, their  cities  buried  under 
wastes  of  sand,  their  inhabitants 
scattered  to  new  lands.  But  now, 
with  isolated   and  inconsequential 


exceptions,    there     are  no     fresh 

lands,  anywhere.  Never  before  in 

man's    history    has    this  been   the 
case. 

Is  Task  for  Teachers 

In  the  face  of  these  truths,  how 
can  any  teacher,  and,  above  all, 
any  biology  teacher  stand  aside. 
If  teachers  fail  to  cope  with  this 
situation  that  goes  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  lives  of  every  stu- 
dent, in  the  years  to  come  they 
will  look  back  upon  their  failure 
with  a  regret  the  depths  of  which, 
are  not  easily  to  be  measured. 
Granted  that  achievement  of  the 
needed  objectives  is  a  difficult  and 
complicated  course  to  follow.  Is 
it  not,  however,  now  clear  that 
teaching  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural living  resources  should  be- 
come not  only  an  integral  part  of 
biological  courses  but  these  prin- 
ciples should  be  integrated  in  the 
general  curricula  of  our  schools 
and  colleges?  As  to  biology,  it 
can  be  either  an  objective  study 
not  related  to  our  own  lives  or  it 
can  be  to  an  ever  increasing  de- 
gree a  close  matter  of  personal 
interest  to  every  student.  In  simple 
terms,  the  new  science  of  conser- 
vation involves  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  intimacy 
of  human  beings  and  their  natural 
environment.  The  teaching  of  con- 
servation would  vitalize  and  give 
a  greater  purpose  to  the  teaching 
of  biology.  An  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  productive  soil  is 
alive  would  be  a  revelation  to  most 
students.  A  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ter-dependence and  inter-relation- 
ship of  all  animal  life,  from 
mammals  to  the  micro-organisms 
which  help  to  make  productive 
soil;  of  the  relationships  of  forests 
and  water  sources  to  our  owiy, 
physical  well-being  would  illumi- 
nate in  the  students'  mind  the;j 
basic  truth  that  Nature  and  man 
are  of  one  essence  and  that  man, 
to  survive,  must  learn  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Nature.  A  comprehension 
of  the  principles  of  conservation 
would  give  needed  meaning  to 
practically  every  subject  in  the 
general  curricula  of  our  schools 
and  colleges.  No  group  of  teach- 
ers is  in  as  good  position  to  for- 
ward this  movement  as  are  biology 
teachers. 

The  biology  teacher  will  need 
to  develop  two  personalities:  one, 
the  regular  self,  the  other  the 
form  and  spirit  of  an  evangelist 
for  if  he  believes  these  truths  he 
will  not  be  able  to  rest  until  he 
has  done  his  part  in  bringing  about 
widespread  education  in  conser- 
vation principles  and  practices. 
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WITH  THE  MEH  IN  THE  FIELD 

Reports   of   Arrests   and   Activities   of 
Wild   Life    Enforcement    Agents 


AGENTS   PARTICIPATING  IN 
JANUARY  ARRESTS 

Angelo    Benandi 5 

Jos.  Billiot  5 

John    Busalacchi    5 

Levert  Bird   6 

Ernest   Coats   1 

•Fred   Cook  1 

Less  Davis  1 

C.  W.  Elam 1 

Brogan  Fairchild  2 

D.  L.  Farrar  1 

Nathan    Guillory    3 

Clarence  Hood  5 

Ardon  E.  Jones  8 

V.  Jones  4 

Wm.  M.  Jones  9 

Buckner    LeBlane 9 

W.  A.   Lee  2 

Chappel   Magee   5 

Spencer  Maxwell 4 

Chas.  Olano 7 

B.  C.  Patterson  5 

Nat  Pedro   8 

Eugene  Phillips  4 

Harry  Reno  2 

Chas.  Ventrella  1 

Paul    Voitier    5 

A.  B.   Calhoun  1 

PARISHES    IN    WHICH    VIOLA- 
TIONS   OCCURRED    JANUARY 

Bienville  2 

DeSoto    1 

East    Baton    Rouge 4 

Evangeline   3 

Iberville    5 

Lafourche     3 

Lincoln   4 

Morehouse 4 

Ouachita  7 

Plaquemines 5 

Pointe  Coupee  1 

Sabine  2 

St.  John  2 

St.  Tammany  4 

Tangipahoa    1 

Vernon   1 

West  Baton  Rouge  6 

TYPES  OF  VIOLATIONS  WHICH 

OCCURRED   DURING 

JANUARY 

Possessing  Shrimp  During  Closed 
Season 

Hunting  Without  License 

Hunting  at  Night 

Hunting  With  Unplugged  Gun 

Hunting  Deer  During  Closed  Sea- 
son 

Hunting  Doe  Deer 

Hunting  Migratory  Waterfowl 
During  Closed  Season 

Hunting  On  State  Preserve 

Trapping — No  License 

Trapping  Out  of  Season 


Extend  Trapping 
Season  2  Weeks  on 
Biologist's  Advice 

Commissioner  Luther  S.  Mont- 
gomery of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Department  has  announced 
an  extension  of  the  Louisiana 
muskrat  trapping  season  for  two 
weeks  from  February  15  through 
February  29.  The  action  was  taken 
following  a  survey  by  Department 
biologists  which  revealed  that 
most  areas  still  carry  dense  popu- 
lations of  muskrats  greater  than 
the  available  food  supply  and  they 
recommended  that  in  order  to 
preserve  habitat  conditions  and 
protect  the  future  of  the  muskrat 
population  additional  trapping 
time  be  permitted. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that 
this  condition  does  not  apply  to 
all  of  the  trapping  areas,  and  that 
trapping  operators  are  expected  to 
abide  by  the  conditions  of  their 
land.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
some  areas  trapping  ceased  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  and  in  other  areas 
trapping  will  cease  this  week",  Mr. 
Montgomery  stated. 

"This  extension   is  made  neces- 


sary, however,  as  a  conservation 
measure,  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  muskrat  industry,  where 
large  areas  are  so  badly  eaten  up, 
according  to  our  biologists,  that 
the  more  muskrats  taken,  the  bet- 
ter the  opportunity  these  areas  will 
have  to  return  to  productivity  in 
a  shorter  period. 

"This  extension  will  provide  the 
opportunity  to  clean  out  many 
densely  populated  spots  that  exist 
on  many  large  areas,  which  will 
save  some  food  for  next  season. 
Biologists  agree  that  the  fewer 
muskrats  that  remain  on  an  eaten- 
out  area,  the  more  opportunity 
that  area  has  for  rapid  recovery", 
the  Commissioner  stated. 

JENNINGS    SPORTSMEN   OUT- 
LINE PROGRAM  OF  WORK 

The  Jeff  Davis  Rod  &  Gun  Club 
at  a  recent  meeting  heard  presi- 
dent Henry  M.  Conner  outline  the 
program  of  activities  for  the  com- 
ing year  which  were  formulated 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

Already  underway  is  an  exten- 
sive membership  drive  covering 
the  entire  parish  tending  to  build 
an    organization    that    will    insure 


more  substantial  progress  in  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  our 
wild  life. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  why  the  quail  which 
were  once  plentiful  in  this  section 
have  become  almost  extinct  and 
a  joint  committee  is  to  undertake 
the  task  of  restocking  the  area. 

Committees  were  also  selected 
to  eradicate  the  lilies  and  water 
hyacinth  that  are  now  choking  the 
streams  and  to  conduct  a  drive 
wiping  out  the  hawks,  stray  cats 
and  other  noxious  pests  that  have 
become  a  terrible  menace  to  our 
game  birds. 

The  program  committee  is  secur- 
ing film  strips  on  the  preservation 
of  wild  life  which  are  to  be  shown 
frequently  at  the  meetings  and 
many  other  special  attractions 
tending  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  in 
the  preservation  of  our  fish  and 
game  will   be   presented. 


What  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
duck  to  be  taken  in  Minnesota  in 
25  years  recently  fell  to  the  gun 
of  Kenneth  Peterson  of  Minne- 
apolis. It  was  a  Mallard  Drake 
weighing  over  six  lbs. 


The  above  is  the  first  photograph  of  the  "Captain  Sandras",  new  oyster  patrol  boat  recently  put  into 
service  by  the  Division  of  Oysters  and  Waterbottoms  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Department,  replac- 
ing the  old  "Louisiana",  which  had  been  in  service  for  some  43  years.  The  "Captain  Sandras"  is  56  feet 
long,  has  a  16  foot  beam  and  a  Z'/z  feet  draft. 


Eight 

State  Fur  Sales 
May  Set  New  High 
Record  This  Season 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
Department  gets  35  per  cent  which 
is  used  for  development  work  and 
enforcement     activity     on     these 
refuges. 

Here  is  a  breakdown  of  the  pub- 
lic auction  sales  held  thus  far  this 
season,  with  the  amount  realized 
from  each  sale: 

Pass-a-Loutre 
First  Pass-a-Loutre   fur 

sale,  held  Jan.  5th.. ..$  4,640.34 
Second     Pass-a-Loutre 

fur  sale,  held  Jan.  15..  4,249.06 
Third  Pass-a-Loutre  fur 

sale,  held  Feb.  3rd.-     4,016.15 

Total $12,905.55 

Game    Refuges 
The    following    public    sales    of 

furs  were  held   on  the  take  from 

Marsh  Island,    State   Wildlife   and 

Rockfeller  refuges: 

First  sale  held  Decem- 
ber 19th $    10,035.95 

Second  sale  held  Janu- 
ary 6th  28,129.40 

Third   sale   held   Janu- 
ary 16th  105,697.98 

Fourth  sale  held  Janu- 
ary 27th 65,324.74 

Total $209,188.07 

A  GOOD  WORK  BEGINS 
(From   New  Orleans    Item) 

Wildlife  Commissioner  Luther 
Montgomery  has  effectively  ad- 
vanced the  potentials  of  Louisiana 
as  a  recreation  ground  for  sports- 
men by  a  contract  into  which  he 
recently  entered  with  the  federal 
Forestry  Service. 

Two  years  ago  resident  hunting 
licenses  for  this  state  were  in- 
creased from  one  dollar  a  year  to 
two  in  order  to  provide  a  three- 
way  fund  for  enlarging  available 
opportunities  for  public  shooting. 
The  additional  dollar  was  to  be 
divided  as  follows:  Half  for  a  fund 
with  which  to  acquire  additional 
lands  for  public  hunting,  one- 
fourth  for  Ducks  Unlimited,  and 
one-fourth  for  predator  control. 

But  by  a  contract  with  the  For- 
estry Service  of  the  government, 
Mr.  Montgomery  has  received  for 
the  state,  without  cost,  36,545 
acres  of  the  Kisatchie  National 
Forest  in  Natchitoches  parish.  This 
great  area,  which  contains-  some 
magnificent  timber  lands,  will  be 
made  the  locale  of  a  wild  life 
restoration  project  of  which,  under 
the  Pittman-Pobertson  act,  the 
federal  government  will  defray  75 
per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Quail,  deer,  turkey  and  other 
game  will  be  stocked  in  this  36,- 
545-acre  refuge,  where  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  special  food 
plants  on  which  each  game  species 
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thrives  will  be  set  out.  In  approxi- 
mately five  years,  during  which 
time  the  reservation  will  be  strictly 
policed  against  poachers,  a  splen- 
did public  hunting  ground  will  be 
established. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  ready  for 
use  at  just  about  the  time  the  cur- 
rent game  shortage  can  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  critical  stage  in 
the  accessible  parts  of  Louisiana. 
For  as  more  and  more  land  is 
opened  to  agricultural  exploita- 
tion, to  townsites  and  other  home 
builders,  the  area  where  game  can 
thrive  on  its  own  must  continue 
to  shrink.  The  same  process  goes 


on  with  the  extension  of  the  high- 
way system,  making  accessible 
what  were  primeval  reaches  of 
swamp  and  forest,  where  difficulty 
of  approach  acted  as  protection  to 
wild  life. 

Commissioner  Montgomery's 
project  is  therefore  doubly  com- 
mendable. For  it  initiates  a  sound 
restoration  program,  but  leaves  in- 
tact the  moneys  available  for  the 
purchase  of  still  more  land  to  be 
used  for  public  shooting  grounds. 
If  such  densely  settled  states  as 
Pennsylvania  can  bring  back  their 
all-but-vanished  game  resources, 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  why 


a  state  like  Louisiana  should  be 
able  to  do  so.  An  excellent  start 
has  been  made.  Let  the  good  work 
go   on. 

Shark's  teeth  originate  in  the 
rear  of  the  mouth  and  work  for- 
ward until  reaching  the  outer  edge, 
where  they  are  discarded.  New 
rows  move  up  continuously  to  re- 
place the  discarded  ones. 

The  red  fox  is  much  faster  than 
the  grey  fox.  He  has  been  known 
to  cover  a  given  distance  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour. 


Fishing   Poster   Now    Ready   for   Distribution 


SIZE    AND    CREEL    LIMITS 

FRESH  WATER  GAME  FISH 

STATE    OF    LOUISIANA 


Species  '     Size  Limit*  Creel  Limits 

BLACK  BASS  (Green  Trout) 10  inches  or  more  15  daily 

YELLOW  BASS  (Striped  Bass) 7  inches  or  more  25  dally 

WHITE  BASS  (Bar  Fish) 7  inches  or  more  25  daily 

CRAPPIE  (White  Perch,  Speckled  Perch,  Sac-a-lait)    .  7  inches  or  more  25  daily 

SUNFISH  I  Perch,  Bream,  Goggle-eye,  Blue  Gill,  etc)  None  50  daily 

POSSESSION  LIMITS:     Not  more  than  two 
day's  Creel  Limit  of  any  kind  of  Game  Fish. 

SALE    OF    GAME    FISH     PROHIBITED 

RESIDENT  ANGLING  LICENSE;  One  Dollar  Per  Year.  Required  of  All  Residents 
Between  16  and  60  Fishing  With  REEL  on  Any  Type  Rod. 

NON-RESIDENT  ANGLING  LICENSE:  Ten  Dollars  Per  Year.  Required  of  All  Non- 
Residents  Irrespective  of  Tackle  Used. 

LICENSES  ON  SALE   AT  ALL  SHERIFF'S  OFFICES 


Report  AH  Violations  to  Your  Nearest  WUd  Life  Enforcement  Agent 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WILD  LIFE  and  FISHERIES 

LUTHER  S.  MONTGOMERY,  Commissioner 


replica    of    a    weather-proof    placcard 


The    above    is    a    replica    ot    a    weather-proot    placcard    which    the    Wild    Lite    and    Fisheries    Department 
making    available    to    sportsmen    clubs   for    posting    in    the   vicinity   of  fishing    streams   and    lakes    in   their   cor 
munities.     Many   sportsmen    clubs   have   adopted   this   as  one   of  their   activity   projects.    The   posters,   which   a 
attractively    printed    and    easy    to    read,    are    available   to     all     sportsmen     groups,     and     can     be     obtained     up( 
request    to    Wild    Life    and    Fisheries    Department,    Education    Division,   126   Civil    Court    Bldg.,    New   Orleans. 


